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RACE-ETHNICITY, SOCIAL BACKGROUND, AND GRADE RETENTION 



Robert M. Hauser, Devah I. Pager, and Solon J. Simmons 

ABSTRACT 

Despite the visible popularity of policies “to end social promotion,” little is known about 
the prevalence of grade retention in American schools or about the effects of race-ethnicity and 
other social and economic background characteristics on retention. We review the policy context 
of school retention and show that age-grade retardation has been common and growing in 
American schools from the 1970s through the 1990s. Our analysis focuses on the period from 
1972 to 1998 and on grade retardation at ages 6, 9, 12, 15, and 17. By age 9, the odds of grade- 
retardation among African-American and Hispanic youth are 50 percent larger than among White 
youth, but these differentials are almost entirely explained by social and economic deprivation 
among minority youth, along with unfavorable geographic location. Because rates of age-grade 
retardation have increased at the same time that social background conditions have become more 
favorable to rapid progress through school, the observed trend toward more age-grade retardation 
substantially understates growth in the practice of holding students back in school. While there 
is presently little evidence of direct race-ethnic discrimination in progress through the elementary 
and secondary grades, the recent movement toward high stakes testing for promotion could 
magnify race-ethnic differentials in retention. 
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Recent proposals for test-based grade promotion and retention are based on politically 
attractive, but scientifically unsupported claims about the benefits of retention, and minority 
students are more likely to be subject to them. Sound bites about “ending social promotion” are 
appealing to politicians and to the general public. Sound data about rates, trends, and 
differentials in grade retention are scarce, and current retention rates are much higher than is 
generally believed. In this paper, we review recent developments in retention policy and national 
trends in age-grade relationships in elementary and secondary school. Then we report new 
analyses of race-ethnic differentials in grade retention in the context of group differences in 
social and economic background. 

At least 15 percent of pupils are retained between ages 6 to 8 and ages 15 to 17, and a 
large share of retention occurs either before or after those ages (National Research Council, 

1999; Hauser, 1999). Retention rates are much higher for boys and members of minority groups 
than for girls or the White majority. Retention rates have also grown substantially over the past 
two decades. 

The scientific evidence about the effects of retention in grade is strong and clear: The 
academic benefits of retention typically are both ephemeral and costly (Holmes, 1989; Hauser, 
1999). When previous academic performance and relevant social characteristics are controlled, 
past grade retention accelerates current school dropout (Rumberger and Larson, 1998). There is 
no evidence for claims that new retention policies will be coupled with effective remediation of 
learning deficits that would be worth their cost or would offset the well-established long-term 
negative effects of retention (Hauser, 1999; Roderick, et al., 1999; Moore, 1999). 

The typical organization of American schools into grades by the ages of their students is 
challenged by large variations in achievement within ages and grades. The resulting tension is 



reduced somewhat by overlap in the curriculum from one grade to the next. It is also reduced by 
strategies for grouping students by observed levels of aptitude or mastery: These include special 
education placement, academic tracking, extended kindergarten, and grade retention. The age at 
entry into graded school has gradually crept upward since the early 1970s, reversing one of the 
major historic trends contributing to the growth of schooling in the United States. Data on early 
school transitions and on the possible reasons for change in those transitions are grossly 
inadequate, but it would appear that retention in pre-kindergarten and kindergarten has played 
some role in the rise of age at entry into the first grade. Excepting the ubiquitous tendency for 
girls to enter (and complete) primary and secondary school at earlier ages than boys, there is little 
sign of social differentiation in age at school entry. 

Socially differentiated patterns of grade retention develop rapidly after entry into graded 
school, and they persist through secondary school. White girls progress through school most 
rapidly, while African-American boys are most often held back in grade. By ages 15 to 17, about 
30 percent of White girls, but close to half of African-American boys are below the modal grade 
for all students of their age — or have left school. Rates of grade retardation at those ages have 
remained high, even though school dropout has declined. 

Given the high rates of retention created by current evaluation practices — and their 
disparate impact on minority youth — the possibility of substantially increased, test-based 
retention creates a number of concerns. For example, the costs of grade repetition are 
large — both to those retained and those who must pay for repeated schooling. The presence of 
older students creates serious management problems for schools. Most important, the available 
evidence shows that retention has no lasting educational benefits, that it typically leads to lower 



achievement (than promotion) and to higher rates of school dropout. 

It is possible to imagine an educational system in which test-based promotion standards 
are combined with effective diagnosis and remediation of learning problems, yet past experience 
suggests that American school systems may not have either the will or the means to enact such 
fair and effective practices. Such a system would include well-designed and carefully aligned 
curricular standards, performance standards, and assessments. Teachers would be well trained to 
meet high standards in their classrooms, and students would have ample notice of what they are 
expected to know and be able to do. Students with learning difficulties would be identified years 
in advance of high-stakes deadlines, and they and their parents and teachers would have ample 
opportunities to catch up before deadlines occur. Accountability for student performance would 
not rest solely or even primarily on individual students, but also, collectively, on educators and 
parents. There is no positive example of such a system in the United States, past or present, 
whose success is documented by credible research. 

While the disproportionate rates of grade retention among minorities are both large and of 
long standing (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1979; National Research Council, 1999; Hauser, 

1999), relatively little research has focused on the role that socioeconomic and family differences 
between population groups play in accounting for those differences. At the national level, one 
can look back only to a few simple tabulations from the 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1979) and to an exploratory - but exemplary analysis of family 
background and age-grade retardation in the October Current Population Survey of 1979 
(Bianchi, 1984). Both of these analyses suggest that social and economic background, rather 
than minority status per se, accounts for a large share of group differences in retention. 



In this paper, we report analyses of race-ethnic differences in age-grade retardation among 
6, 9, 12, 15, and 17 year-olds, using data from October Current Population Surveys from 1972 to 
1998. These ages span the period between normative entry to graded school and the later years 
of high school, but do not extend to ages where a substantial minority of youth no longer live in 
parental or quasi-parental households. 2 At these ages, the modal October grade levels are 1, 4, 7, 
10, and 12. By looking at several ages, we observe typical developmental patterns of retention 
and of differentials in retention. As Hauser (1999) has shown, the gender differential in retention 
occurs as early as kindergarten, but socioeconomic differentials develop after entry to graded 
school. By combining data from 27 annual surveys, we identify trends in retention practices 
across three decades. 

From 1972 to 1998, the October CPS data files include between 57,500 and 63,500 cases 
at each age. For example, at age 17-the age at which the number of observations is 
smallest— there are 43,900 non-Hispanic whites, 7700 African-Americans, 3900 Hispanics, and 
1 900 youth in other race-ethnic groups. The data are drawn from the Uniform October Current 
Population Survey file, 1968-1990 (Hauser, et al., 1993; Hauser and Hauser, 1993), which we 
have supplemented with new data for 1991 to 1998. The file attaches characteristics of 
households and of householders to demographic characteristics and enrollment data for school- 
age youth. For each youth in the sample, we know sex, race-ethnicity, enrollment status, grade 
level, region of residence, and metropolitan location. 3 The analysis is restricted to 

2 As explained below, our data are limited to dependent children and youth living in parental or 
quasi-parental households. 

3 Except at age 17, a very small fraction of the sample is not enrolled in school. Regardless of 
age, those individuals are classified as below the modal grade level for their age. That is, school 



dependents-those who are a child or other relative of the householder and are not a householder 
or spouse of a householder. We have linked several relevant social and economic characteristics 
of the household and householders to each child or youth’s record: family income, number of 
children in the household, single-parent household, education of household head and of spouse of 
head, head or spouse without an occupation, occupation of household head and of spouse of 
head, and housing tenure. 



SOCIAL PROMOTION, RETENTION, AND TESTING 

Much of the current public discussion of high-stakes testing of individual students centers 
on calls for “an end to social promotion.” In a memorandum to the secretary of education, 
President Clinton (1998: 1-2) wrote that he had “repeatedly challenged States and school districts 
to end social promotions— to require students to meet rigorous academic standards at key 
transition points in their schooling career, and to end the practice of promoting students without 
regard to how much they have learned .... Students should not be promoted past the fourth 
grade if they cannot read independently and well, and should not enter high school without a 
solid foundation in math. They should get the help they need to meet the standards before 
moving on.” In his 1999 State of the Union address, the President reiterated the proposal - to 
sustained applause - by calling for legislation to withhold federal education funds from school 
districts practicing social promotion. As recently as October 1999, President Clinton told a 
“summit” meeting of political and business leaders, “that students who are held back because 
they fail to vault newly raised bars should be treated with tough love. . . . Took dead in the eye 



dropout is treated here as a form of age-grade retardation. 
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some child who has been held back’ and say, ‘This doesn’t mean there’s something wrong with 
you, but we’ll be hurting you worse if we tell you you’re learning something when you’re not.’ “ 
(Steinberg, 1999). 

The administration’s proposals for educational reform strongly tie the ending of social 
promotion to early identification and remediation of learning problems. The president calls for 
smaller classes, well-prepared teachers, specific grade-by-grade standards, challenging 
curriculum, early identification of students who need help, after-school and summer school 
programs, and school accountability. He also calls for “appropriate use of tests and other 
indicators of academic performance in determining whether students should be promoted” 
(Clinton, 1998: 3). The key questions are whether testing will be used appropriately in such 
decisions and whether early identification and remediation of learning problems will take place 
successfully. 

Test-based requirements for promotion are not just being proposed; they are being 
implemented. According to a report by the American Federation of Teachers (1997), 46 states 
either have or are in the process of developing assessments aligned with their content standards. 
Seven of these states, up from four in 1996, require schools and districts to use the state 
standards and assessments in determining whether students should be promoted into certain 
grades. 4 



4 The states are Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
West Virginia. A report from the Council of Chief State School Officers (1998) lists five states 
with required testing for promotion: Louisiana, North Carolina, New York, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. 
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